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THE FATHER’S LOVE. 

Thou, poor little one who hast lately believed in 
the Lord, who hast begun to look up to Him and 
say: ‘*‘ Father ’’—the devil now comes to you and 
says: ** What! thou call Him Father! Poor little 
thing! thou hast no strength, thou canst scarcely 
prattle; thou hardly knowest how to pray, canst 
scarcely spell the great promises of His book. 
Away with you until you are grown up tall and 
strong, and then thou canst perchance call Him 
Father.’’ But what is the best way for that little 
three-months old to be brought up in order to be- 
come strong and broad-shouldered? Why, let 
him lie in his mother’s arms to be sure; let him 
get close in against that heart; let him have the 
mother’s arms about him day and night. Come, 
very little one—you poor little children of God, 
you beginners, you that have hardly learnt to call 
Him Father yet, press up close to His heart: your 
strength is there, in the arms of His love, your 
safety is there right in against His heart. Do you 
not see how lovingly God stoops down to you? 
That word ‘* Father ””—will you try and say it 
when you get home? will you ask your children to 
say it? The very little ones may not be able to do 
So, for ‘* father ” is a grown-up word, an advanced 
word. But will you think of the wonder of our 
God? ‘*What is Thy name?” There are no 
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words that can hold His name, but lo! He stoopeth 
and teaches us to call Him ‘‘ Abba ’’—the simplest 
word ever uttered. God comes down and says: 
‘« If you cannot say ‘ Father,’ you cansay ‘ Abba.’”’ 
He says to you poor little beginners, ‘‘ If you can- 
not do anything else you can rest in my love.” 
Oh, you little ones, you low down ones, you that 
are afraid of yourself, who think ‘‘I am not like 
such an one, I have no faith, or earnestness, or 
love ”—never mind: lie down in His love, press 
up to His heart; the best way to get to be one of 
the big ones is to live as near as ever you can to 
Him. And now, you little one, come here. You 
are down, are you, to-day; you say, ‘‘I don’t feel 
the joy of the Lord like I want to.” What is the 
matter? ‘‘ Weak in body, wearied in mind, and 
having many things pressing upon me.’? Come, 
come, if thou canst do nothing else thou canst lean 
against Him and call Him Father. O! dear 
friends, I do want you to feel that the cure for our 
ills is not out there in the cold, but right in the 
presence of our Father. If thou art little, press to 
Him because thou art little; if thou art wearied, 
lean against Him because thou art wearied. Art 
thou strong? exult in thy strength and call Him 
with all thy heart, ‘‘ Father,” but let nothing 
thrust thee from Him. And now, ere we part, let 
us take this love, let us live in it, exult in it, Let 
us just simply believe that this great Father of ours 
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knows what is best for us. Suppose I were to sit 
down and think what is best for me. Prosperity? 
It might be my biggest loss. Gain? It might be 
my greatest evil. Joy? It might work me eternal 
sorrow. Look up into His face and say: ‘‘ Father, 
what is the best thing for me?'’ andI think thy 
Father shall say unto thee; ‘‘ That thou be made 
like unto the Lord Jesus Christ, my Son ;” and 
when thou hast put thyself in His hands all things 
shall be thine—education, development, strength ; 
thou shalt have new light, making thee more fit for 
His service, until at last thou shalt stand among 
the eldest sons of God, brought right into His 
presence, made like unto our Father, and dwelling 


for evermore in the blessedness of the Father’s 
house.—Mark Guy Pearse. 


From The British Friend. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GEO. Fox. By Henry Stanley 
Newman. London: S. W. Partridge & Co., 9 
Paternoster Row, E. C.; Leominster: The Or- 
phans’ Printing Press, 10 and 12 Broad St. 
Pp. 406. Price 6s. 


_ We have been delighted to meet with this auto- 
biography. Henry Stanley Newman has brought 
out a handsomely got-up volume of one who has 
earned for himself the title of the apostle and ex- 
emplar of Quakerism. The preface is specially 
worthy of commendation for the valuable informa- 
tion it contains to readers desirous to be authori- 
tatively taught. We cannot but confidently hope 


that such a work will be duly appreciated both by 


the religious world and by Friends. Men of all 
classes have shown their appreciation of George 
Fox’s Journal, and many valuable testimonies by 
Friends as well as by celebrated authors belonging 
to various denominations and professions are given 
in the preface. 

The author begins by saying that ‘ the biogra- 
phies of good men are full of instruction for us if 
we can read in them the lessons that shall make our 
own lives godly ; and in re-publishing the autobi- 
ography of George Fox, I have left him to tell his 
life-story in his own racy and vigorous style, with- 
out unnecessarily altering a word. Whatever com- 
ments appeared requisite, I have reserved for the 
preface. Many of the epistles to magistrates and 
Others, and portions of his sermons that involved 
repetition of the same thought, I have omitted ; but 
every incident in his life recorded in his Journal is 
faithfully reproduced in its seventeenth century 
costume.”’ 

‘* What then was the great message George Fox 
was commissioned to deliver to the world? Few 
men probably have ever realized more distinctly 
that they had a message to deliver, or recognized 
more definitely what that message was. It was an 
emphatic testimony to the work of the Spirit of 
God in the heart of man. The mode and verbal 
framework with which this truth was delivered will 
vary according to the age in which the word is 
spoken ; but there can be no doubt that the neces- 
sity of this work of the Spirit in the heart must re- 
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main an essential truth in every age of the world. 
And being true, it was no monopoly of George Fox 
to declare it. If any man opposed monopolies it 
was Fox. He regarded himself as inspired, and 
the world needs inspired mea to-day and every day. 

‘«*« George Fox, while adhering firmly to the doc- 
trine of the Light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world, saw some of the safeguards 
that were requisite. Thus the Bible was chained 
to the minister’s gallery in the Friends’ Meeting- 
house at Swarthmore. ‘ The travelling preachers 
appear to have been all supplied with Bibles.* The 
following axiom of Friends represents the mature 
judgment of the founders of the Society on this 
subject: ‘We admit it as a positive and certain 
maxim, that whatsoever any do pretending to the 
Spirit, which is contrary to the Scriptures, be ac- 
counted and reckoned a delusion of the devil.’ 
‘We look upon the Scriptures as the only fit out- 
ward judge of controversies among Christians, and 
that whatsoever doctrine is contrary unto their 
testimony may, therefore, justly *be rejected as 
false.’ Butif Friends are asked whether God can 
ONLY speak to man directly in the words of Scrip- 
ture, they answer that God has no such limitations. 
He is well able to iistruct us directly by the teach- 
ing of His own Holy Spirit. 

‘¢While earnestly upholding the necessity of a 
call from God to the ministry of the Gospel, and 
the necessity of the renewed teaching of the Holy 
Spirit in the exercise of the gift of a preacher, the 
Society of Friends has always discountenanced the 
assumption by any of its members of using such 
forms as ‘ Thus saith the Lord,’ or in any way 
making God responsible for all their works and 
acts; believing that such assumptions were incon- 
sistent with that true humility which must be the 
clothing of every truly qualified minister of the 
Gospel. The annual counsel the Society gives to 
all its ministers is, ‘Bearing in mind that the 
treasure is in earthen vessels, beware of laying stress 
on the authority of your ministry; the baptizing 
power of the Spirit of Truth accompanying the 
words being the true evidence.’ 

‘¢ The Society of Friends originally called them- 
selves ‘ The Children of Light,’ and some of their 
early documents use this as their distinctive title. 
We find this beautiful title in the Bristol MSS. 
giving instructions ‘that the particular meetings by 
all the Children of Light be daily kept ;’ and in 
many other early papers, printed and in manu- 
script. In the use of such words as ‘ Light’ and 
‘Seed,’ we see how liable the use of words is to 
narrow the meaning of the original thought. Words 
are symbols of thought, and but imperfect symbols. 
Just as a parable is true only‘to a certain point, so 
the appropriateness of language has its limitations. 
This limitation especially applies to the use of such 
terms as ‘Word,’ ‘ Light,’ and ‘ Seed,’ respecting 
Christ. Perfectly true as the expressions are in 
themselves, we must often recognize how impossible 
it is in any form of speech to show forth all the 


*Barclay’s “Inner Life.’”” The Bibles furnished the preachers 
cost 36. 6d. 
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glories of Christ. Thus Scripture has used many 
similitudes, each having its appropriate purpose, 
yet not one of them including all the truth. The 
same thought applies to the use of the word Light 
as expressing the work of the Spirit of God on man’s 
heart. 

*«In reading this Journal may none stumble or 
be grieved because George Fox did not in the 
seventeenth century always use words with the 
scholarly precision called for to-day. He had a 
truth to enunciate, and he did his duty manfully in 
enunciating it, namely, that Gop Speaks to man 
not only in Holy Scripture, not only in the records 
of past history, not only in every flower that grows 
and bird that cleaves the air, net only by the voices 
of the children of men, but that God speaks to us 
immediately by His Holy Spirit in the inner sanc- 
tuary of our own soul. 

‘*This Spirit of God is different from man’s 
conscience. Our conscience may be seared, and is 
commonly warped, it becomes blunted by our inat- 
tention, and is the creature of good and bad educa- 
tion ; but at the back of conscience there is a Voice 
speaking to man that is infallible. But let us be on 
our guard. The voice that speaks is infallible, but 
our interpretations of that voice are singularly 
fallible. It is just here that so many err; it is here 


' that so much mysticism has prevailed. 


‘« But such errors are not to deter us from bowing 
reverently to the Truth. Other men’s extremes 
are no apology for our disobedience to the Light. 
We do well to check our impressions by bringing 
them to the test of Holy Scripture, to the test of 
experience, and to the test of the judgment of our 
brethren. 


own teachings ; His Voice in one will always be in 


accord with His Voice in another, however much 


Thus we 
learn that the spirit of the Prophets is to be subject 


men may differ in their interpretations. 


to the Prophets. 
(To be concluded.) 






centre of the soul. 


Dr. Maclaren beautifully says that ‘‘ the sorrow 

‘ and the joy blend into one another, just as in the 
undrinkable sea there well up some fountains of 
fresh water from a deeper depth than the surround- 
ing ocean, and pour their sweet streams up into the 
So I as a Christian have glad- 
ness, because I love, and love is gladness; because 
I trust, and trust is gladness; because 1 obey my 
Lord, and obedience hath meat to eat that others 
My troubles are transient, but my 


salt barren waste. 


know not of. 
joy is solid and endureth forever.”’ 


All the coal-beds in Pennsylvania are only solidi- 
The love of Jesus in your soul, 


fied sunshine. 
streaming down from Him makes the central heat ; 


that heat generates power. So doth the joy of your 
Redeemer become your perennial strength.—Dr. 


I. L. Cuyler.: 
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The true Light will never contradict its 












Joy anD Sorrow.—Every Christian has a ‘* godly 
sorrow ”’ over sins and shortcomings, and over the 
woes of others. But the sorrow is upon the surface 
and the joy of the Lord is down at the core and 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 











































The Yearly Meeting has been well attended, and 
marked by an earnest and loving, spirit, and much 
harmony and brotherly condescension, for which 
we have reason to be thankful. The subject of our 
correspondence with the American Yearly Meetings 
came up at an early sitting, and it was thought best 
to refer it to the Meeting for Sufferings, which is 
expected to summon again the late Conference to 
go carefully and deliberately into the question. 
Meanwhile, no change was made in the usual ar- 
rangements for answering the Epistles received this 
year. Some of these letters—written with fresh- 
ness—were particularly acceptable to us. 

For the first time for many years we have had to 
record: an absolute decrease in our membership 
during the past year. It is true that it is a decrease 
of only one; yet this should make us seriously 
thoughtful whether—with all the activity that is 
undoubtedly going on amongst us—we have been 
faithful to Him who has committed to us those 
precious testimonies to the spirituality of the gospel, 
as a trust for the good of our brethren. 

The Home Mission Committee records a year of 
active service, during which its expenditure is stated 
to have outrun its income by over $200. Con- 
ferences have been held with nearly. all our Quar- 
terly Meetings, and an address of love and sympathy 
was issued to all Friends engaged *in mission work. 
Although there was a difference of opinion on some 
points, with regard to the action of the Committee, 
it was concluded to continue the work for another 
year. 

The General Epistle (which will ere long be in 
the hands of many of the readers of the Friends’ 
Review) will, we believe, be found to be a peculi- 
arly weighty and valuable document. 

London, Fifth mo. 2gth, 1886. 
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MERCY FOR THE BIRDS. 


























A mass meeting in the interest of the birds was 
held in Wellesley College Chapel lately at the call 
of the Microscopical and Scientific Society, whose 
President presided. Professor William Niles, of 
Boston, interested all in a presentation of the sub- 
ject from a scientific standpoint. 

Appalling facts were stated from a recent ‘ Sci- 
ence ’’ supplement, and ‘‘ Lend a Hand.” 

The ‘‘ Birds of Killingworth ” was rendered, with 
its graphic picture of the dire consequences which 
follow a ‘‘St. Bartholomew of Birds.” 

Miss Freeman, President of the college, brought 
all to a practical conclusion by a confession and a 
promise in behalf of all the college. The confession 
was that a great wrong had been done thoughtlessly 
by a blind following of fashion ; ‘the promise, that 
all influence would be exerted by example and pre- 
cept to demand for ornament something more be- 
fitting an enlightened Christian woman of the nine- 
teenth century, and less what might be supposed to 
please a pagan Roman woman whose chief delight 
was to be taken to gladiatorial shows. 
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Extract from a Letter to the Christian Worker. 


JAMAICA. 


The Bishop has just paid a visit to these churches 
for the purpose of confirming a large number of 
candidates awaiting this event. Among this number 
is a young woman in whom we have been especial- 
ly interested, and being assured by her that we 
would be welcomed on this interesting and import- 
ant occasion my wife and I attended this confirma- 
tion service. You will be interested to hear what 
the Bishop had to say of American missions on this 
island, and of the Friends’ Cedar Valley Mission 
in particular. 

The number to be confirmed and thus received 
into full membership was about one hundred. The 
girls were ail dressed in white with a thin white 
veil thrown over the head and face. The young 
men mostly wore black coats and white pants. 

The Bishop explained carefully the solemn obli- 
gations and responsibility they took in this confir- 
mation and the awful condemnation which would 
rest upon them if they wereacting a lie. This, he 
said, was God’s appointed channel forconveying the 
Holy Ghost, and if they failed of receiving it the 
fault rested with themselves, not with God. The 
ceremony consists of laying on the Bishop’s hands, 
accompanied with this prayer: ‘Bless, O Lord, 
this Thy servant with Thy heavenly grace, and make 
him to increase daily more and more in Thy Holy 
Spirit, until Thou bringest him into Thine everlast- 
ing kingdom.” 

The absurdity of Americans leaving the heathen 
of their own Southern States to establish missions 
on this island, whose territory has long been occu- 
pied and faithfully worked by the Church of Eng- 
land, was dwelt upon by the Bishop, and especially 
did he breathe out his displeasure that the Society 
of Friends of America should presume to establish 
a mission in the vicinity of these well-organized 
English churches. He warned the congregation 
against being drawn away after the doctrines of this 
Society which only offered to its members a frag- 
mentary Christianity, leaving out those important 
and essential doctrines of the New Testament, viz., 
baptism, the sacrament and the continuity of the 
ministry. He said, you may join such society as 
you would the Free Masons or Good Templars, but 
call it not a church. Possessing none of the ele- 
ments of stability and continuance, especially 
financially, which the Church of England possesses, 
it is only a matter of time when it will fail. 

On the succeeding day my wife received the fol- 
lowing kind note from the wife of an English plan- 
ter on behalf of herself and husband who attended 
this meeting : 

‘*We know well that what we listened to this 
morning must have been very painful to you, as it 
was in some degree to us; though not Friends, we 
know that the New Testament is pre-eminently their 
guide, but there are different interpretations—that 
is the cause of different beliefs. What I want to 
tell you is this, neither the Bishop nor Mr. McDer- 
mot had any idea that Mr. Townsend and you were 
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in the church. The Bishop said that had he known, 
though he would have said what he did say, be- 
lieving it to be his duty, it would have been ex- 
ceedingly painful so to hurt your feelings as he 
must have done.”’ 

Upon the receipt of the above, my wife sent the 
following in reply: 

‘* Please accept our thanks for your letter of 
sympathy. We really appreciate it, although the 
accusations made against us were not so painful as 
you may have supposed. The most painful thing 
was to see such a grand opportunity to preach a 
pure Gospel worse than wasted, and those poor 
souls fed on chaff rather than spiritual food. As 
far as I was concerned I rather enjoyed having a 
very small part in the persecutions of which our 
forefathers partook in such a large measure from 
the Church of England priests.”’ . 

I see more plainly than ever the need of being 
here, and that the sacrifices we have made in coming 
would not be in vain. The feeling I have had is 
expressed in the Acts v. 41. I honor the Bishop 
for his faithfulness in what he believed to be his 
duty, but pity his intolerant spirit both on his own 
account and that of his people. J. &. T. 


GO YE INTO ALL THE WORLD. 


‘¢ The believer is saved to serve.” — Wedd Pep- 
loe. . 

‘¢ What is wanted is, that amid all the turmoil of 
business, the antagonism of politics, and the cares 
and sorrows of daily life, there should: be kept alive 
the sense of the duty we owe to evangelize the 
world, and thus carry out our Saviour’s great com- 
mand.”—ar/ of Darnley. 

‘¢ The English-speaking race must be a mission- 
ary race, and the only choice is wha it shall 
teach.’’— Canon Westcott. 

‘¢The true missionary preaches Christ, not a 
system, not a doctrine even, but a personal Sa- 
viour, a living Christ.”—". Bourdillon. 

‘«It will be a blessed thing for our country, 
when Missions occupy their true place and value.’ 
—Sir J. H. Kennaway. 

‘*It is selfish to feed the few while the many are 
starving, or to concern ourselves about the luxuries 
of worship, while the heathen are starving for the 
crumbs,”’— General Grove. 

‘* Mission work is not a mere detail of the Gos- 
pel, not simply one of the thousand and one or- 
ganizations for doing good. It is of the very es- 
sence of the Gospel. The Gospel is never fully 
realized till we realize that the charge is inherent in 
it of spreading it to all mankind.” —Archdeacon 
Buchanan. 

‘«* As my Father has sent Me, even so send I 
you.’ The commission is given, not to the Apos- 
tles only, but to the whole Church. The work the 
Church is thus called to fulfil is the very work of 
Christ Himself. The spirit in which the work 
should be fulfilled, is the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
resoluteness, diligence, and loving cheerfulness.” — 
Archdeacon Crosthwaite. 
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THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The issues of the Society during seventy years 
amount to forty-six millions, eight hundred and 
seventy-seven thousand, six hundred and forty six 
copies. (46,877,646.) 

The American Bible Society was founded “ to 
encourage a wider circulation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, This requires a variety of agencies and in- 
volves large expenditures. The Scriptures have not 
merely to be printed and bound, but distributed, 
for experience has proved that commercial channels 
will not carry them to distant homes in such a 
country as this. Multitudes would remain destitute 
of this precious gift unless it were brought to their 
very doors. This is demonstrated by the fact that 
about one out of every eight families visited, during 
the present re-supply, had no Bible. 

The agents of the auxiliary societies and the col- 
porteurs employed by this Society are therefore, in 
a very important sense, missionaries. They are sent 
to commend the Scriptures to the people and place 
a copy in every home where it will be received. 
Thus to the poor the gospel is preached, and a 
precious boon is bestowed on families that are 
sought out by personal endeavor and at large ex- 
pense, that they may not lack the bread of life. 

The same features characterize the foreign work. 
After the Scriptures have been translated into vari 
ious languages (a work by no means yet complete), 
the labor and expense of publication: follow. Ju- 
dicious methods of distribution have also to be 
adopted. It would be an easy matter to dispose of 
large numbers of Scriptures by giving them away 
indiscriminately ; and doubtless some good would 
be accomplished, but it would be attended with 
great waste. The best results can only be secured 
by the employment of men who have personal 
knowledge of the Bible, and can commend it to 
others. Hence the large number of colporteurs 
laboring for the Society in foreign lands. The 
prices at which they sell the Scriptures represent in 
many cases only a small part of the cost, while gifts 
are made to the poor wherever there is a reason- 
able hope that the book will be appreciated. 

Aside, therefore, from making the Bible the 
cheapest of all books and thus promoting its wider 
circulation, the American Bible Society is conduct- 
ing a great missionary and benevolent work. The 
receipts available for this object amounted to $251,- 
697.69. This includes the gifts of the living, the 
bequests of the departed, income from trust funds 
and interest, avails of sales from books donated, 
and returns from foreign agencies. 

With this may be compared the following items 
of benevolent expenditure : 

Salaries and expenses of colporteurs, including 
freight on books, $48,353.28 ; donations of books 
to auxiliary societies, churches, individuals, mis- 
sionary societies, &c., including Scriptures for the 
blind, $30,807.91 ; discount on’sales, $18,412.80 ; 
books issued to life members and life directors, 
$9,389.23, consignments to the foreign agencies, 
of the value of $11,882.27; and cash disburse- 
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ments to the Society’s foreign agencies and to vari- 
ous missionary societies, amounting to $137,357.98. 
—Bible Society Record. 


From Friends’ Missionary Advocate. 


PHILADELPHIA W. F. M. SOCIETY. 


The usual Monthly Meeting of our W. F. M. 
Association, which took place Fifth month 30th, was 
unusually large. Many, no doubt, were attracted by 
hearing that the Pundita Ramabai from India was to 
be present and address us on the condition of the 
widows in her country, many of whom are mere chil- 
dren. The mission of the Pundita to this country is 
to study our school methods and particularly the kin- 
dergarten system, intending to introduce it in India 


‘for the improvement and elevation of this class of the 


community. 

Three Eastern nations were represented at our meet- 
ing. The Pundita Ramabai from India, a young lady 
from China, Doctor King, who is a student of medi- 
cine in Philadelphia, and Inaza Ota from Japan. The 
latter in a short address, made allusion to the dawn- 
ing of Christianity in the three countries, comparing it 
very gracefully and beautifully to the arising of the 
“Sun of righteousness with healing in His wings.” He 
further said, that “the presence of the three natives 
of three Oriental empires in this meeting shows that the 
‘ Light of Asia’ has lost its hold among these peoples. 
That the teachings of Buddha have failed to enlighten 
the status of womankind, is testified by the Pundita’s 
sad recital, by the presence of a Christian lady from 
China, and by the array of my sisters’ handiwork on 
the table here. Their unanimous cry is ‘Come over 
and help us.’ 

“If Japanese women have a stronger claim than 
their Asiatic sisters, to your sympathies, it is not so 
much because of their wrongs as of the critical im- 
portance of the times, when the changes in ideas and 
customs favor in every way their elevation to a higher 
social plane.” : 

A large table covered with a variety of fancy ar- 
ticles, the handiwork of the Japanese Ladies’ Associa- 
tion, was exhibited with a view to realizing money by 
the sale of them, to benefit and encourage the said 
Association. Following these interesting exercises, 
letters were read from Mexico, India and Japan, 
Joseph Cosand informs that he has now over one hun- 
dred Japanese men and boys under secular instruction, 
and that he has announced to them his intention of 
opening a Bible-school for the reading and study of 
the Scriptures at his home, and in connection there- 
with would endeavor to explain the foundation of the 
Christian faith. He says, “We cannot tell what will 
be the result of these Bible readings, but we can pray 
earnestly for the blessing of the Lord to. rest upon 
them,” M, W. H. 

Dr. Levi D. Jonson has left the Society of 
Friends and joined the Methodist Episcop1l Church ; 
on account, as it is stated, of his disagreement with 
Friends on the subject of ordinances. It is under- 
stood that he will not return to the mission field in 
Africa. 

Cotumsia CoLLece, New York, has announced 
that hereafter the bachelor’s degree will be given 
to such women as shall complete in the ‘‘ School 
of Arts’’ a four years’ course of study parallel to 
that for which the degree is awarded to men stu- 
dents in that College. 
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Pennsylvania Auxiliary of the American Peace 
Society. 


CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE I. Thfs Society shall be known as the 
Penna. Auxiliary of the American Peace Society. 

ARTICLE II. Founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the Spirit of Christianity, it shall 
have for its objects: To illustrate the inconsistency 
of war with the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour ; 
to show its baleful influence on all the great in- 
terests of mankind, and to promote a diminution 
and final abandonment of wars and appeals to 
physical force by the substitution of friendly means 
of settling differences between peoples and classes.. 

ARTICLE III. Any resident of Pennsylvania hold- 
ing the above principles may become a member of 
this Auxiliary upon election by its Executive Com- 
mittee, the payment of an Annual sum of Two 
Dollars into the Treasury and subscribing to this 
Constitution. 

ARTICLE IV. The Society shall hold Annual 
Meetings to consider the Report of the Executive 
Committee and such other business as may be 
brought before it, and elect Officers and an Ex- 
ecutive Committee for the ensuing year. 

ArTICLE V. The Officers of the Society shall be 
a President, at least three Vice Presidents, a Trea- 
surer, and a Secretary, chosen by ballot at each 
Annual Meeting, and holding office until their suc- 
cessors are elected. 

ARTICLE VI. The affairs of the Society, between 
its meetings, shall be transacted by an Executive 
Committee of eleven members, of whom the Presi- 
dent, Treasurer and Secretary shall be three, chosen 
by ballot at each Annual Meeting, and acting until 
their successors are elected. They may elect new 
members of the Society of the class eligible under 
the requirements of Article II[., under such pro- 
visions as they may enact in their By-Laws ; they 
shall have power to fill vacancies in their number 
occurring between the Annual Meetings; to ap- 
point sub-committees and enact by-Laws for their 
own government ; they shall provide for an An- 
nual Meeting of the Society, at such time and place 
as they may appoint; shall organize public meet- 
ings; disseminate printed matter, and further the 
objects of the Society by such other means as their 
wisdom may dictate. 

ARTICLE VII. Any amendment of the Constitu- 
tion must be proposed in writing at an Annual 
Meeting and referred to the Executive Committee, 
and, if approved by a majority of their number, 
may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of those 
present at the succeeding Annual Meeting. 

OFFICERS. 

President—Geo. Dana Boardman, D.D. Vice 
Presidents—Dr. James Paul, Dr. J. W. C. O’Neal 
of Gettysburg, Bishop Campbell. Treasurer— 
Justice C. Strawbridge. Secretary—J. B. Wood. 
Executive Committee—Philip C. Garrett, Chair- 
man; William Brockie, Richard Wood, W. Beau- 
mont Whitney, Dr. Morrow, Dr. Henry Hartshorne, 
Judge W. F. Sadler of Carlisle, Dr. T. P. Steverison. 
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Peace Department of Ohio Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 


‘¢Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” Isaiah ii. 4. 

At the Ohio Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, held in Kenton, Ohio, June, 1885, the 
subject of Peace was added to the list of depart- 
ments of work. 

The Executive Committee appointed Hannah 
W. Blackburn, Zanesfield, Superintendent, who 
shall place the interests of this department before 
the Unions of the State, and labor in the direction 
of a Congress of Nations and Courts of Arbitration ; 
also, to make especial efforts to discourage the use 
of concealed weapons employed in the destruction 
of human life. Last year, in our country, in time 
of peace, there were 3,371 murders committed ; 
111 of these were followed by executions, 219 by 
the administration of lynch law. The standing 
army of the United States is about 32,000, and costs 
40,000,000 dollars, and the navy 30,000,000 dollars 
annually. Zhe national debtis now about 2,225,- 
000,000 dollars, caused chiefly by the civil war. 
One out of every 75: of the entire population of our 
country was killed in battle, or died of wounds or 
disease contracted in the service. In many countries 
the military system is much more grievous than in 
this. More than 7o dollars are paid in Christendom 
for war to every dollar for preaching and spreading 
the gospel. 

This is a new department of work in our Union. 
Some may feel reluctant in taking it up, but let us 
heed the words of that eminent missionary, Titus 
Coan: ‘* Let Christian and cultured women awake 
to this subject. It is one of .women’s inalienable 
rights. Under God there is,a latent power in 
woman to work miracles of good to the human 
family.’’ Adoniram Judson bore this testimony 
from a heathen land: ‘‘I hail the establishment of 
Peace Societies as one of the most auspicious signs 
of the present era of the world. I have for some 
time determined to wash my hands of the blood 
that is shed in war.”’ 

One of Bishop Simpson’s latest efforts was before 
the Methodist General Conference of 1884, in be- 
half of International Arbitration as the substitute 
for war. The bill introduced to Congress, March 
3d, 1884, on Arbitration, is said to have been pre- 
pared at his especial request. Many of the churches, 
either by discipline or resolution, have declared in 
favor of Arbitration. Victor Hugo made the pro- 
phecy that ‘‘In the twentieth century war will be 
dead.’’ Ex-President Grant, in his support of ar- 
bitration policy and of the Arbitration League, 
showed his greatness—ever a man intent on Peace. 

THE METHODS OF WORK INCLUDE 

1. The appointment of Local Superintendents. 

2. The distribution of Peace Literature. 

3. Teaching Peace principles in Sabbath Schools, 
Bands of Hope, &c. 

4. Enlisting the-activeco operation of Ministers of 
the Gospel, and of Christian Conferences, Synods, 
Presbyteries, and other associations.— Abridged 
rom Official Circular. 
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IN C4ESAR’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Not far from the First, Presbyterian Church of 
Peking, China, is the palace of the Sixth Prince, 
generally called by foreigners Prince Kung. He 
is the best known, and has, until lately, at least, 
been regarded as the ablest, best informed, and 
most liberal member of the imperial family. He is 
the son of the Emperor Taokuang, brother of 
the Emperor Hsienfeng, uncle of the Emperors 
Tungchih and Kuanghsii, and brother-in-law of the 
two empresses who have acted as regents during 
the minorities of the emperors last named. At the 
head alike of the foreign and home departments of 
the government, he was for nearly twenty five years 
practically the ruler of China’s millions. 

A lady from his palace became, two or three 
years ago, a regular attendant on the Sabbath ser- 
vices of the Presbyterian Church. At first, ac- 
companied by a servant, she came and went so 
quietly as to attract but little attention, but soon 
became known as Madam Hsiao, a lady in attend- 
ance on the favorite wife of Prince Kung. Making 
the acquaintance of the ladies of the Mission, es- 
pecially Mrs. Whiting, who took a warm interest in 
her instruction, she began to add to her Sabbath 
frequent week.day visits. Like unlettered inquirers 
universally, she had a strong desire to learn to read, 
that she might study for herself the New Testament 
and other Christian books. Having employed a 
servant, who had some learning, to teach her, she 
carried some of these books into the palace. It 
soon became known that she looked with favor on 


the new doctrine, and the matter was brought at 


once to the notice of the prince. But the prince, 
in his long intercourse with the representatives of 
Western powers, had himself learned something of 
Christianity, and, knowing no evil in it, did. not 
choose to interfere with her religious rights, and 
dismissed the case with the only requirement that 
the peace of the palace be not disturbed. 

A BIBLE CLASS IN THE PALACE. 


Encouraged by this generous treament, Madam 
Hsiao ventured to present her books to her mistress, 
who accepted and read them with strong impres- 
sions of their truth. Their contents soon became 
a subject of earnest discussion with others, and the 
result was that ere long twelve of the inmates of the 
palace avowed their rejection of idolatry and ac- 
centance of the Christian religion as true. And 
these twelve were accustomed, it is said, to meet 
together for Christian worship on the Sabbath day. 
Such was the encouraging report when the writer 
left Peking last July. Later advices state that the 
twelve have increased to thirty-one.— Zhe Foreign 
Mtssionary. 


THE first message of President Washington was : 
** Gentlemen of the Senate : The President of the 
United States will meet the Senate at the Senate 
Chamber at half-past eleven o’clock to-morrow to 
advise with them on the terms of the treaty to be 
negotiated with the Southern Indians. 
G. Wasuinctdn.” 
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VERY FALLIBLE SCIENTISTS. 


Confidence in the general judgment and practical 
sagacity of eminent scientists has certainly not 
been increased by the utterances of this class of 
Englishmen during the present political campaign. 
The Christian Union has already reported and 
commented upon Professor Huxley’s condemnation 
of Mr. Gladstone and the Irish legislation. His 
unmeasured denunciations were full of fallacies as 
deep going as was his treatment of the question of 
the ‘‘ Evolution of Theology,’’ discussed in these 
columns last week. But.now comes Professor Tyn- 
dall, and puts himself on record with still more 
rashness and bitterness. Ina recent letter to the 
chairman of a public meeting he says: ‘‘ It is not, 
I confess, Mr. Gladstone's proposals, reckless and 
ruinous as they are, that I hold to be the gravest 
symptoms of our times; it is rather the fact that 
any single man, however skilled and eminent in 
parliamentary diagnosis, should be able so to drug 
and debauch a powerful and practical nation that, 
despite the unexampled failures and iniquities of 
the last six years, despite even this latest treason- 
able surprise, he should still stand a chance of 
being tolerated as our Prime Minister.’’ The ex- 
aggeration and extravagance of this denunciation of 
Mr, Gladstone carry their own antidote with them. 
The whole letter is another illustration of the folly 
to which eminent and generally fair men are often 
led by the heat of political passion. Mr. Gladstone 
is too great a man, even if he were mistaken, to be 
assailed in this manner, and the spirit of the attack 
is utterly unworthy a man of Professor Tyndall’s 
position.— Christian Union. 


oe 


WE ARE soRRY to see in the Haverfordian,an 
effort of the students to free themselves from the 
obligation to attend meeting in the middle of the 
week. They complain that they cannot be ex- 
pected to settle into grave and reverent silence 
when called by the bell from their games or studies. 

When large schools of active boys, such as the 
Penn Charter and Race Street Schools, Philadel- 
phia, can be trained to the decorous attendance of 
meetings, notwithstanding the fact that a large 
proportion of the pupils are not members of our 
religious Society, it is not very creditable to the 
manliness and self-control of young men trained to 
mental application that they cannot reverently spend 
one hour in quiet meditation. If it is so difficult 
now to turn aside from the interests of the moment, 
how will it be when they are in the rush of business 
or professional life? And yet the Christian busi- 
ness man finds this quiet hour most salutary and re- 
freshing. ‘ 

Let it be understood that Haverford was estab- 
lished as a Friends’ college, and that its privileges 
are not offered to young men who are not willing 
to conform to the mild restraints of a Christian 
household.— Zhe Student. 


—_— 


As love is tne surest evidence of faith ; so obedi- 
ence is the truest test of love. 
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THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 17, 1886. 





INCREASE OF FRIENDS IN THE WestT.—Familiar 
and encouraging as has been, for a long time, the 
fact that the membership of our Society has been 
growing in several Western States, the full bearing 
and meaning of this fact have been brought into 
new light by a recent discussion of the subject in 
the Christian Worker and Western Friend. 

Including Ohio Yearly Meeting, the Worker 
makes the number of Friends in the West in 1885 
to be 53,310. Those in the Eastern Yearly Meetings, 
including Canada, may be estimated as between 
21,000 and 22,000. More than two-thirds of the 
whole Society, therefore, exist beyond the Alle- 
ghany mountains. 

What have been the causes of so great a differ- 
ence? Let us notice first, in answer to this ques- 
tion, the testimony of Luke Woodard, in the 
Christian Worker * 


‘‘As the older States where Friends resided 
began to be filled up, it was natural for young 
families to seek the advantage supposed to be found 
in newer sections where Jands could be obtained at 
small cost. Thus by emigration from the East and 


South to the West tor a series of years, meetings 
were increased with considerable degrees of ra- 
pidity in the new settlements, and were corres- 


pondingly diminished in the old ones. During the 
lapse of time when neither in the East nor in the 
West were many additions by request, the dispro- 
portion from the cause of emigration alone grew 
rapidly each year in favor of the West. It was 
accelerated in an ever increasing ratio by a larger 
birth rate in the West than in the East. This was 
a natural result from the fact that a preponderance 
of those left to compose the Eastern meetings had 
passed the age of rearing families, while with those 
settling in the West, the preponderance were young 
and increasing families. It is easy to see that in 
the absence of evangelizing in both sections, the re- 
sult would be just what we find it was—meetings 
multiplying in the West and diminishing in the 
East. 

‘‘One hundred years ago Eastern New York, 
and portions of Western Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, were thickly settled with Friends. In the 
early years of this century they began to emigrate 
to Western New York. Here many meetings were 
soon established. In 1827 came the Hicksite 
schism, which took off about three-fourths of the 
members of New York Yearly Meeting and in 
most places the seceding body held the church 
property. Following this only a few years, por- 
tions of Michigan, and a little later, of lowa, were 
opened up for settlement, to which large numbers 


*Fifth mo. 2oth, 1886. 
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of Friends from New York emigrated. This double 
drain, first from separation, then from removals, 
speedily reduced many of the meetings to small 
numbers, while others went down altogether. I 
heard one aged Friend say that as clerk of one 
Monthly Meeting in Western New York, he had 
signed on a single day, certificates for (if I remem- 
ber correctly) over a score of families. 

‘‘Over twenty years ago I traveled exten- 
sively through the meetings of Indiana, Western 
and Iowa Yearly Meetings, and just before Kansas 
Yearly Meeting was established, I visited all its 
Quarterly Meetings. At those dates, while Friends 
were numerous and meetings were increasing, 
not much of this result was due to additions by 
request.”’ 

Reference is not made in this account of the 
large number of Friends who, during many year$ 
before the Civil War, emigrated from North Caro- 
lina to various places in the West ; notwithstanding 
which, the membership of N. Carolina Yearly 
Meeting has been well kept up by additions upon 
request, during and since the war. The following 
table, intending to show the steps of growth in the 
Western States, is taken from the C. Worker: 


Year. Y.M. QM. 


1855, I 17 
1860, 20 


1865, 26 
1870, 37 
1875, 40 
1880, 42 


1885, 52 
71885, 58 53,310 
tOhio included. *Estimated. 

Comparing this increase with that of the popula- 
tion in the same region and period, there is reason 
to believe that while the number of inhabitants in 
the States of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Kansas has 
grown in twenty-five years at a rate of not far from 
150 per cent., the growth of membership in the 
Yearly Meetings of Friends has been less than 50 
per cent. in the same time. This is not, after all, 
a very large proportion; especially when we re- 
member the great gathering of numbers into the 
Society in Great Britain and Ireland during the last 
half of the 17th century. 

Stress is laid, however, by the Caristian Worker, 
upon a view of the causation of the actual increase, 
which is expressed in the following words : 

‘‘ Definitely, we repeat, two important facts 
stand prominently before the Society of Friends at 
this time: First, there has been a remarkable 
growth in portions of the Society during the last 
thirty years. Second, there have been great changes 
in the Society during the same period. What rela- 
tion do these facts bear to each other ? 

‘< It is apparent to every thoughtful observer that 


Membership. 
*27,300 
*27,450 
*29,900 

34.659 
391958 
42,935 
48,695 
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the places of increase and of change are identicai, 
that is, wherever Friends have cheerfully and intel- 
ligently adopted the new methods, and have yielded 
to the power of evangelical truth under the teaching 
of recent years, there has been the largest increase ; 
and wherever these changes have been resisted, and 
the old ways most rigidly adhered to, there has been 
little or no increase, or else actual decline. 

‘Take any meeting in your knowledge that op- 
poses revivals, singing, reading the Scriptures in 
meetings, instantaneous conversion, etc., and see 
how many souls have been saved and added to its 
membership. Then take any meeting that wisely, 
without resistance, has let the Spirit lead into a free 
use of the new methods, and see if there has not 
been a steady and substantial increase. Compare 
Yearly Meetings: Indiana for instance, that has 
freely embraced and provided for the exercise of 
modern methods, with Philadelphia, which has 
uniformly resisted them. Some of our Eastern 
Yearly Meetings have constructed and set up the 
modern machinery, and made all necessary arrange- 
ments for its running, but it has been rendered par- 
tially inoperative because of private opposition to 
its working.” 


Readers of this paper are well aware that we 
have advocated the opinion that some change was 
needful, under Divine leading, to draw the Society 
out of a measure of traditional bondage which ham- 
pered its usefulness thirty and forty years ago. But 


we are not yet convinced that the effect of substi. 
tuting ‘‘the modern machinery’? for the older 
passivity has been always and entirely for the best: 
Has every increase in numbers added to the spirit- 
ual strength of the membership? Let us hear on 
this subject an acknowledgment by a leading con- 
tributor to the Christian Worker :* 


‘Tt is very sad to find, in every place where re- 
vival services have been successfully held and where 
there was no resident pastor, that the majority of 
the converts have lost interest in their meetings, 
ceased to attend regularly, and, of course, have 
back-slidden in their experience. But have we a 
right to expect different consequences? Could a 
mother reasonably hope for her infant to live and 
grow if left to take care of itself from the time it 
was a week old? Need the herdsman be surprised 
at the scattering and dying of his flock if, so soon 
as they are gathered, the under-shepherd leaves 
them to find food and protection without his aid ?”” 


“In every place,’’ ‘‘ the majority of the con- 
verts have lost interest ’’ and ‘‘ have back Slidden 
in their experience.’’ Such was certainly not the 
case in many places where meetings were organized 
under the revival ministry-of George Fox and other 
Early Friends. But further remarks on this subject 
must be, for the present, postponed. - 

Pine 


*Esther Tuttle Pritchard, Fourth mo, 8th, 1886, 
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‘©THE TEACHING OF THE New TESTAMENT on 
Baptism and other Ordinances’’ is the title of a 
small pamphlet, of 32 pages, by Lawrie Tatum, 
published at West Branch, Iowa. Its argument is 
clear and well brought out, to the effect that ‘‘ The 
Christian religion was for a time attached to the 
Jewish religion.” According to our Lord’s words, 
‘‘T have many things to say unto you, but ye can- 
not bear them now. Howbeit when He, the Spirit 
of Truth, shall come, He will lead you into all 
truth,’’ the Apostles were from time to time farther 
enlightened as to the spiritual nature of Christ’s 
dispensation. Following the teaching and writing 
of the Apostles through the Book of Acts and the 
Epistles, we find less and less of Judaism and its ob- 
servances, and more and more of the mind of the 
ascended Christ. We may here quote an inter- 
esting passage concerning ‘‘ The Commission,” 
Matt. xxviii. 19: ‘It is reasonable to suppose that 
in His commission He spoke of His baptism, and 
not John’s, when He told the Apostles to ‘ baptize 
them into the name of the Father,’ &c. It has 
been asserted that the baptism of the Holy Ghost is 
the prerogative of God, and therefore man cannot 
administer it, and Jesus must therefore have meant 
water. The like sophistry might be used in regard 
to the words ‘make disciples.’ In the sense in 
which it was used, it is as much the prerogative of 
God to ‘make disciples,’ as to ‘baptize into the 
name of the Father,’’’ &c. Other illustrations are 
given upon the same point. The following is a 
part of L. Tatum’s closing summary : 

«*«We have seen that the apostles commenced 
their Christian work after Pentecost, with appar- 
ently no other thought than to carry out every 
Jewish ordinance and that without a dissenting 
voice among the Christians. Nearly eight years 
passed away before the gospel was preached to the 
Gentiles by any Christian. Shaving of the head 
in token of a vow, and offering sacrifices were con- 
tinued at least twenty-seven years. Water baptism 
was practiced for a number of years. During thirty- 
one years they were taught one thing after another 
by the Holy Spirit as they were able to bear it. 
They learned that there was but ‘one baptism.’ 
They learned that the ordinances were ‘ abolished,’ 
‘ blotted out,’ Jesus Himself ‘ nailing it to the cross.’ 

‘‘If we read the Scriptures forward, it seems 
eminently reasonable and proper that we should 
leave the ordinances where the Apostles left them.”’ 

EaRLHAM COLLEGE Catalogue for its twenty- 
seventh year has been received. It announces a 
Faculty of seven professors and twelve other in- 
structors and other officers. The number of stu- 
dents for 1885-6 has 256. Of these 111 were 
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College students; 80 of them being in the four 
regular classes.; the others irregular or special stu- 
dents. The College has four courses of study, 
leading to the three degrees, Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Philosophy, and Bachelor of Science. 
Examination of the Catalogue gives the impression 
that Earlham is now doing better work than ever 
before. This is confirmed by reading in the Zar. 
hamite the five discourses prepared for the Junior 
Oratorical contest of last month. The experience 
of the present writer in listening to such discourses 
has been large ; and these appear to him to have 
been, in that experience, seldom excelled, in solid 
worth and fitness of expression.’ This is significant 
evidence of good training and general culture. 


a -n 


THE SIxtTy-NinTH Annual Report of Friends’ 
‘¢ Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of the 
use of their Reason,” at Frankford, Philadelphia, 
shows the increasing usefulness of that institution. 
144 patients kave been under care during the past 
year ; the monthly average was more than 104. 


Experience has shown, in this as in other hospi- 
tals for treatment of the insane, the great value of 
constant occupation, varied with recreation, for 
such patients. Garden work, modeling, painting, 
needle-work, &c., are provided for, but there is 
evidently occasion for a considerable enlargement 
of resources in this direction. Dr. Hall, the Super- 
intendent, recommends the construction and equip- 
ment of an Employment and Amusement Hall for 
such purposes. Lectures and weekly tea-parties 
have been found very serviceable, and sometimes 
small parties are taken to the city to visit places of 
interest. Mention is not made of music in con- 
nection with these entertainments. Dr. Charles 
Evans, who was for many years Attending Physi- 
cian to this Asylum, once remarked that he thought 
the use of musical instruments quite ‘¢ allowable 
and suitable for crazy people.’’ 

A Convalescent Home, under the same manage- 
ment as the Asylum, has lately been established, in 
Gurney Cottage, at Atlantic City, N. J. It has 
room for twelve patients, and is adapted to the 
treatment of cases of nervous prostration and dis- 
order, such as need special and skilful care, but do 
not require all the restraints and associations of a 
hospital for the insane. The Managers desire to 
arrange for the admission of such patients without 
their having to go through the usual course of ob- 
taining physicians’ certificates We presume that 
this does not mean without professional advice. 
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DIED. 

HARRISON.—At the home of -her son-in-law, Wm, 
Wildman, Selma, O., Fifth mo, rst, 1886, Elizabeth, 
wife of John Fairlamb Harrison, deceased, peacefully 
passed away, entered into life, in the 85th year of her 


age; a member and elder of Green Plain Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio, 

She was born in Delaware county, Penna., and re. 
moved to Ohio in 1838. Through a long life, much of 
it full of care and trial incident to pioneer life, her 
faith in the Saviour’s promise of “ strength in weakness 
and a present help in trouble” never wavered. To the 
church of which she was a member by birthright, as 
well as adoption, she was ever loyal. Always cheerful 
and hopeful, her days were full of usefulness, To 
those who appreciated her worth, both in church and 
social life, a sense of loss will often come, 


ne 


A FRIEND OF THE POOR. 


The (London) Christian says: An earnest worker 
in the East end of London recently entered into 
the joy of hisLord. By no means widely known 
out of his parish as a preacher, with few theories or 
speculations to force upon the public, he simply 
went about doing good, in imitation of his Divine 
Master. If an epitaph be needed for the grave of 
such a man, surely the following tribute will suffice 
for that of Rev. H. G. Henderson, of Shoreditch: 


‘«He lived, and worked, and died among the 
poor. The consequence was that they went to his 
church, the outside of which rather resembles a 
warehouse than an ecclesiastical edifice. He lived 
in a room with a cooking stove, a store of books, a 
table, and a desk, at which he held daily levees of 
the poor. Here he continued till the pencil dropped 
from his hand, and he was carried to the adjoining 
room, where he died on a camp bedstead.” 

When we say that Mr. Henderson had been 
tutor in the families of the late Lord Herbert of Lea, 
and of Mr. Gladstone, it will be surmised that the 
sphere of labor in which he died was his own choice, 
and that he could have had ‘ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment had he chosen to leave his beloved poor. In 
these days of refined selfishness it is cheering to 
come upon so noble an example of self-sacrifice for 
Christ’s sake. 
earth, without whose presence here and there s0- 
ciety would become utterly corrupt and self-seeking. 
That the poor know how to reverence such prac- 
tical Christianity when they see it is shown by the 
fact that they attended Mr. Henderson’s funeral in 
crowds. 

Nor the number of scholars in the class, but the 
number of scholars really reached and impressed 
for good by the teacher, measures the immediate 
work of the teacher. The larger number measures 
the teacher’s opportunity; the smaller number 
measures the teacher’s performance.—S. S. Times. 


vor 


HE that can truly say, he knows not any one 
against whom he has the least degree of enmity, 8 
a citizen of the world, and justly entitled to am 
universal passport. 


Such men are indeed the salt of the’ 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE.—At a meeting of the 
Board of Managers of Haverford College held on 
the 4th inst., the Faculty for the year 1886-7 
was perfected. The following new appointments 
have been made: Pliny E. Chase, LL. D., was 
made Acting President for the year, the President 
being absent in Europe. J. Rendel Harris, M. A., 
of Cambridge University, England, was given the 
Chair of Bible Languages and Ecclesiastical His- 
tory; Myron R. Sanford, A. M., the head of the 
classical department of Wyoming Seminary, was 
made Instructor in Latin; Levi T. Edwards, A. B., 
for some time Professor of Mathematics in Wil- 
mington College, Ohio, was given the Department 
of Engineering, and J. Playfair McMurrich, Ph. 
D., now Instructor of Biology in Johns Hopkins 
University, was made Professor of Biology. The 
Professors in the other positions retain their situa- 
tions. The year just closing has been a prosperous 
one-both from an educational and financial stand- 
point and the outlook for the new year is very en- 
couraging. 

THomas NEWLIN has been appointed Principal 
of Spiceland Academy, Ind. 

Davis H. ForsyTHE has been appointed Princi- 
pal of the Germantown Friends’ School, Penna., 
Henry N. Hoxie having resigned the position, in- 
tending to go to his old New England home and 
settle there. ; 

THE Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association 
will convene, at Allentown, Seventh month, 6th, 
7th and 8th. The programme for the 7th looks 
interesting for the teachers generally, comprising a 
paper by Dr. Philips, of West Chester, on the Nor- 
mal School question, and others by different edu- 
cators are ‘* The Study of Birds,’”’ ‘‘ Tact as a 
Teacher in the School room,” and ‘* The Relation 
of Colleges to Public Schools.”’ 

There will also be work bya class of Indian 
pupils from Carlisle, and a lesson in drawing by 
Professor Little, of Washington, D. C. The Lehigh 
Valley Railroad furnishes reduced rates of fare, and 
board can be had at hotels at from one to two dol- 
lars per day. —Student. 


SumMER schools are multiplying. The habit of 
taking summer vacations is extending to a large 
class ot people who have not learned to do nothing 


contentedly. Hence the schools. At the head of 
the list must, of course, be placed the famous 
Chautauqua institution, whose work is no longer 
confined to its local habitation, but affords a great 
deal of outdoor relief through the “Literary 
Circles.” Next to this in point of fame must be 
placed the ‘* Sauveur College of Languages,”’ which, 
though not a Methodist institution, seems to con- 
form to the itinerant system. This year it moves 
to Oswego, N. Y., where it will hold a six weeks’ 
sssion, beginning July 12. Meanwhile the same 
work will be continued at the old quarters in Am- 
herst, Mass., under the direction of Professor Mon- 
tague. The term at Amherst begins July 5. The 
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Concord School of Philosophy will continue to 
furnish an exhilarating atmosphere of thought to 
those who think, and those who think they think, 
on profound topics. William J. Rolfe, the distin- 
guished Shakespeare critic, will conduct a ‘* Sum- 
mer Institute” at Martha’s Vineyard. All of the 
various branches of modern education will be pur- 
sued. 

The ‘* National School of Elocution and Ora- 
tory,’’ whose headquarters are at Philadelphia, will 
again hold a summer session at Grimsby Park, a 
Canadian town on Lake Ontario, twenty five miles 
from Niagara Falls. The programme is, work in 
the morning and pleasure the rest of the day. At 
Boston a similar programme may be carried out at 
the ‘‘Summer School of Oratory,” whose five 
weeks’ term begins July 15. During the month of 
July a ‘“«Summer Course in Botany’’ will be con- 
ducted by Professors Goodale and Sargent at Har- 
vard College Botanical Gardens. 

Ministers who wish to use part of their vacation 
in the study of Hebrew will have wide range in 
choosing the place for their work. The “ Institute 
of Hebrew” will hold ‘*Summer Schools’”’ at 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Newton (Mass ), Chautau- 
qua, and the University of Virginia. Teachers 
who wish to hear educational methods discussed 
will have a fine opportunity at the ‘‘ National 
Teachers’ Association,” which will meet at Topeka, 
Kansas, July 13-16. If the metaphysics of educa- 
tion can only be kept in the background, this meet- 
ing may be of great practical benefit. 

Those who are not suited by anything offered in 
the above list will perhaps find what they want at 
Saratoga in the ‘‘ National Summer School of 
Methods.”’ 

Judging from the present popularity of these 
schools, what will be their future when all workers 
shall be given a summer vacation by a grand strike. 
of the trades-unions for nine months’ work ?— 
Christian Union. 

RURAL. 

EXPERIENCE IN RaIsING PoTtaTors.—For the 
past fifteen years my plan for cultivating the potato 
has been as follows: Take land that was well ma- 
nured sod last spring (as fresh heavy sod interfers 
with proper cultivation of the crop), or land ma- 
nured with well rotted manure last fall or winter, 
never using straw or fresh manure at time of plant- 
ing, as it hinders marking out and covering, and 
makes the potatoes eat strong ; plow once thorough. 
ly and pulverize and level with the harrow. I then 
strike out furrows three feet ‘apart, and the seed is 
dropped in the furrow from twelve to fifteen inches 
apart, covering with one-horse plow, or steel shovel 
plow, covering the seed from four to six inches 
deep. Then, in a dry time, I go over it with a 
roller lengthwise, breaking all lumps and thorough- 
ly firming the soil about the sets, the horses walk- 
ing between the rows. When any of the sprouts 
begin to back through the ground, I drag it witha 
Thomas or light harrow, lengthwise as before. This 
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operation levels the ground, and kilis millions of 
young weeds just showing their heads, or germin- 
ating. This is the best hosing of the season! 
About a week later they are ready to cultivate out and 
hoe; the object of this is to /oosen the soil and kil: 
all weeds, and not to hill up. So soon as this is 
completed I apply a mixture of plaster and wood 
ashes, adding one barrel of plaster to two of ashes 
(and if I could obtain them, would use twice as 
many ashes). The cultivator should be run through 
twice more, and the last time they should be left 
entirely free from weeds and slightly hilled up, flat 
over the drills, or slightly hollowing to hold the 
rainfall. If weeds appear after this, they should be 
hand-pulled. 

As to their great enemy the potato bug, I find it 
necessary to go over the vines twice in a season 
with Paris green, commencing with a small table- 
spoonful to ten quarts of water, decreasing the 
amount as the sediment increases, to one half spoon- 
ful, keeping it well stirred. For this operation it 
is always best to wait until the slugs are hatched out. 

I have planted potatoes cut to ove eye, /wo eyes, 
and the whole potato. Get the best results with 
two eyes ; the crop is more even and marketable. 
When planted whole they will start earlier, the 
growth will be more thrifty the first half of the 
season, but at digging time there will be more small 
ones, and they will not fill as many baskets.— 
Elmira Husbandman. 


Hints asout Hirep Hetp—Eds. Country 


Gentleman :—1 notice that some of your corres- 


pondents (in the East) are disposed to take a des- 
pondent view of the agricultural outlook, and one 
is inclined to lay the trouble to the hired man’s 
account. 

In this section, there seems to be a growing dis- 
position to employ more help rather than less. A 
leading farmer of this county, formerly presi- 
dent of the agricultural society, and now president 
of the farmers’ institute organization, told me this 
morning that his hired help expense was the least 
burdensome of his expense; yet he employs two 
full hands on about 150 acres. A neighbor, farm- 
ing 220 acres, mostly rented, has two men (with 
families) at $250 per year each, with garden and 
cow pasture, a monthly hand at $20 per month, 
and a boy at lower wages. Another neighbor, on 
IIo acres, employs two men at $200 per year each, 
with board and washing. 

Iam finding plenty for two men to do on my 
little farm of 40 acres, paying each $18 per month 
and board, and with favoring weather, I shall pay 
Out $200 additional for berry picking. Many far 
mers hereabout employ a hand the year round, and 
as a rule, the best farmers keep the most help and 
pay the best wages. It would be a long story to 
tell just how they make it pay, but the principle of 
it is, that a tired body does not keep in working 
order an active mind. By keeping more help, 
they have leisure to think and plan, and take ad. 
vantage of many things which they could not do, 
if they were tied to a team and doing the regular 
routine work of the farm. As a rule, the native- 


born farmers of this region are superior in educa. 
tion and general intelligence to the grocery keepers, 
and smaller manufacturers such as carriage makers, 
builders, potters, tile makers, cigar-manufacturers, 
&c.; yet the latter employ and make a profit on 
the labor of half a dozen men and boys, while 
many of the farmers, with as much or more capital 
invested, content themselves with directing the 
work of one hired boy for eight months, and take 
the brunt of the work themselves. . 

In looking back upon my own experience, 
can see many instances where the employment of 
too little labor from a fear of not being able to 
pay for it at the close of the season, has resulted in 
losses much larger than the labor woul’t have cost, 


L. B. Pierce, 
Summit County, Ohio. 


A STORY OF A TRACT. 


As two girls in Derbyshire, England, were riding 
past a field where two Irish laborers were engaged 
in reaping, they concluded to give them some tracts 
which they happened to have with them. Oneof 
them did so. Years rolled by, and she became a 
school teacher near Ottawa, Canada. One day she 
was returning to Ottawa from the outlying school, 
and as she drew near the river she saw a man rash. 
ing forward in evident excitement and despair 
Seeing him in such trouble, she went to him, and 
attempted to open a conversation by offering hima 
tract. He took it silently, but presently rushed 
after her, talking most wildly and incoherently. 
‘« Calm yourself,”’ she said ; ‘‘ tell me your trouble 
and I will try to help you. When I gave you the 
tract I was praying for you.”’ ‘‘ Years ago,” he 
said, ‘‘ when the potato famine drove me to seek 
work in England, a lady gave me this very same 
tract in Derbyshire, ‘ Did you ever read a tract? 
The title took my fancy, and I sat down under a 
hedge and read it through, I had never known the 
gospel before, but that little book led me—ay, and 
my old mother, too—to the Redeemer. I got good 
work in Liverpool, but after my mother had passed 
peacefully away, I had to come out here and work 
on the railway, for the Liverpool firm failed. [ am 
ashamed to say I got a taste for the drink, ma’am, 
and the drink made me a backslider. My master 
gave me many a trial, but turned me off at last for 
not keeping sober. I had given up all hope, and 
just as you passed by I was waiting for a chance to 
drown myself. You came up to meand gave me 
a tract with the title I have never forgotten. Oh! 
ma'am, what does it all mean ?’’ The teacher pet- 
suaded him to accompany her to the neighboring 
house of a minister, where they tenderly relieved 
his starvation, and told him that the thoughts of 
God were indeed those of loving-kindness towards 
him, for in far-distant countries the same messell- 
ger had been sent to bid him hope.— Zhe Quiver. 


——— - ome 


Ir 1s a sife and blessed state to be spiritually 
poor, and to be rightly sensible of it, before the 
Most High.— Zhomas Chalkley. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MATTERS AT HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The annual examinations for physical development 
have been completed. Dr. Ford, who has charge of 
the department, says: “I am very well satisfied with 
the development in size, and more than satisfied with 
the gain in strength, for that is enormous.” 

Some of the results of the winter’s work are as fol- 
lows, as taken from ten men, chosen as samples, The 
measures are given in centimeters and kilograms, and 

ive the increase: Increase in width of shoulders, 2.2c. ; 
size of chest, 4c.; upper arm, 3c.; forearm, 2.2c; 
grength of arms, 65.1k.; strength of chest, 8.4k.; 
srength of back and legs, 80k. 

These figures abundantly prove the advantages of 
systematic training for health and strength to which 
all students are subjected. 

The Committee appointed by the-Alumni Associa- 
tion to act as judges in the contest for the prize for 
Oratory have awarded the prize to Henry Herbert 
Goddard, of Vassalboro’, Maine, of the class of 1887, for 
his oration on John Quincy Adams, with honorable 
mention of Bowker Newhall, of Lynn, Mass., of the 
same class, The judges were the following members 
ofthe Philadelphia bar, representing respectively, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Yale, Harvard and Trinity : 
Efingham B. Morris, S. Davis Page, Boies Penrose 
and Gordon McCouch, 

Sixth mo. gth, 1886. 





Joun B. Goucu at Oxrorp.—When the late 
Mr. John B. Gough went to Oxford to address the 
students on ‘* Temperance,’’ they sent word that 
they would have no temperance, and advised Mr. 
Gough not to persist in lecturing. He went, how- 
ever, and had to speak in pantomime for twenty 
minutes amid the deafening cat-calls of the under- 
graduates. A big six-foot athlete was sent up to 
dscuss with the temperance champion. He quoted 
Scripture, and remarked that it was one of the 
apostles who wrote to Timothy—-a young man like 
themselves—to take a little wine for his stomach’s 
ske, and for his often infirmities. At this the boys 
shouted vociferously. Gough quietly eyed the six- 
footer from top to toe, and then said: ‘‘ My friends, 
look at this athlete ; this fellow. with muscles like 
steel, who can wield the club of Hercules, who can 
bend an English yeoman’s bow, who could knock 
down an ox with the blow of a hammer, he is the 
personification of health and strength, but he thinks 
he needs a little wine for his stomach’s sake.’ The 
students yelled with delight, and their defeated 
champion retreated. Then another was sent up— 
an intellectual giant this time. He, with much 
self-confidence, made a finished argument for liquor- 
drinking, based on Christ’s changing the water into 
wine at the wedding feast. His comrades cheered 
him to the echo and thought his argument was un- 
answerable, and Gough was chaffed for his defeat. 
“Young men,” said he solemnly, ‘I admit that 
your champion has forestalled me. He has said to 
me just what I came here to charge you to do. 
Drink all the wine that you can find that is made 
tatirely of water.’’—Zxchange. ; 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


ToBAcco SATURATED WITH ALCOHOL.—The oppo- 
sition of an increasing number of good citizens to 
the use of tobacco grows stronger as new facts are 
brought to light. Some striking evidencé was 
furnished during the late local option campaign in 
Richmond, Va. The Sfaée, a Richmond journal, 
appealed to the tobacco interest in this way: 

‘¢If Prohibitionism, imported from New Eng- 
land, triumphs at the polls next Monday, the liquor 
traffic in this city closes for two years, at least. 

‘¢ Alcoholic liquor is used in the manufacture of 
tobacco. The manufacture of tobacco is the most 
important industry in Richmond. Rum and 
brandy are the liquors used by tobacconists in mix- 
ing their flavorings. The rum not only separates 
the particles of flavoring-matter proper, but rum 
itself also imparts a nice flavor to the tobacco. No 
substitute can be used for alcohol. Take away 
rum from the tobacco trade and every tobacco- 
factory would be closed. 

‘«Now, should the Prohibitionist carry the elec- 
tion, our tobacconists would have to send North 
for their rumand brandy. This tobacco-liquor isa 
large item in the wholesale trade. It would be un- 
lawful for a man in Richmond to sell liquor to a 
tobacconist; therefore he must slip away to Balti- 
more, New York, or Boston for it.”’ 

Temperance people will see in these facts an ex- 
cellent argument for redoubling their efforts against 
the use of tobacco, and mothers who read them 
will feel a deeper anxiety when they see cigars in 
the lips of their boys. 

Alcohol is not the only powerful and pernicious 
drug used in the manufacture of tobacco. On the 
authority of a large manufacturer of tobacco in 
New York, it is stated that ‘‘the quantity of drugs 
used in cigarettes is appalling. The commonest of 
these are valerian, and tincture of opium. Valer- 
ian imparts a sweet, soothing effect, that soon ob- 
tains fascinating control over the smoker. The de- 
sire for the cigarettes in consequence soon be- 
comes a passion. Inferior tobacco is used and 
doctored with drugs to make it pleasant, then the 
price is put very low so the poorest can buy them. 
The Havana flavoring that is much used, is made 
from the tonca bean which contains a deadly poi- 
son, seven grains of which would killa dog. The 
cigarette wrapper is made respectively from cotton, 
linen, rags and rice straw. The cotton paper is 
made mostly in Trieste, Austria, from the filthy 
pickings of rag-pickers, and bleached with lime 
and other substances that irritate the membrane of 
the throat and nose. Tobacconized paper, also 
used, is common paper saturated with tobacco in 
such a way as to resemble the veins of a tobacco 
leaf. It is used in all ‘tobacco cigarettes.’ Ar- 
senical preparations are used in bleaching cigarette 
papers, and oil of creosote is produced naturally 
asa consequence of combustion, injuring the throat 
and lungs, and, in anyone with a tendency to con- 
sumption, developing the disease.” 

These facts, in addition to the well established 
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injurious effects of tobacco itself on the human 
system, justify the course of a.conscientious mer- 
chant in Western Pennsylvania, whose name we 
are glad to mention. A circular of M. L. Arm- 
strong, of Harshaville, Pa., lies before us, con- 
taining his spring announcements, giving his rea- 
sons for declining to deal any longer in tobacco, 
and adding: ‘‘Our tobacco license expires April 
30, and we shall not renew it. We do not propose 
to keep the temptation in the way of those who 
have not learned the habit.’’ This step is taken, 
as a friend from the same town writes us, at a 
grave pecuniary sacrifice. The friends of Tem- 
perance ought to show their appreciation of this 
enlightened and honorable course, and Christian 
merchants and druggists everywhere ought to be 
urged and encouraged to follow this example. 


cremate gin 


Abridged from Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


——s 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE OBSERVATORY, Sixth mo. 
3d, 1886.—The question of star colors has been 
receiving attention from the hand of an English 
gentleman, W. S. Franks. He has examined care- 
‘fully the colors of a list of 1893 of the brightest 
stars, with especial reference to the distribution in 
the heavens of the different colors. He finds 962 
white stars, 614 yellow, 168 orange, 10 red, 15 
green, 59 blue, 58 purple and 7, for some reason, 
have no colors given. He finds that the constella- 
tions which contain a large percentage of white 
stars are in or near the Milky Way, and wherever 


stars are closely associated together; while the yel- 
low and orange stars are most plentiful in large 
straggling constellations. 

It is well-known that a certain kind of spectrum is 


connected with certain star colors. The yellow 
stars belong to the class of our sun and include 
such bright stars as Capella. The white stars, 
like Vega, have a spectrum of a great number of 
fine lines, and the red give a banded spectrum. It 
has been a favorite theory that the colors indicate 
the age of the stars, if not in years, at least in de- 
velopment. That the white are the youngest; as 
they cool they become yellow, then red, and, 
finally, invisible, just as a piece of iron would in 
cooling down from a white heat. There is much 
to commend this idea, though, of course, as to the 
relative ages of the stars we know very little, and 
some changes appear to be in the opposite direction. 
Perhaps there are people to whom the idea of dif- 
ferent colors in stars isa novelty. They have a 
general idea that there are bright points of light 
overhead at nights, and probably they have ob- 
served, in a general way, that some are brighter 
than others. It will not require a very close watch, 
however, to add to the knowledge of the sky the 
additional fact that they are differently colored. 
Castor and Pollux which now shine in the west in 
the evening are very evidently diverse, and a care- 
ful amateur can go over the heavens and notice 
among the brighter stars quite a variety. 

But a telescope increases the capacities for this 


work immensely. Nearly all the very red stars are 
too faint to be seen by the naked eye, and many 
which show the strongest contrasts of colors are 
double stars, which require considerable magnifying 
power to separate them. Blue and green stars are 
never solitary, but associated with a red ora yellow 
star, which is nearly always brighter, so that color 
has something to do with association. There are 
also sometimes clusters of stars which show great 
variety of color. Sir John Herschel describes one 
in the Southern Hemisphere which resembled a 
mass of colored gems. There is probably a prolific 
field of discovery yet undeveloped in connection 
with star colors. I, §, 


For Friends’ Review. _ 


GOD’S OWN. 


“* Whose is this image and superscription ? 
Render to God the things that are God's,” 
Mark xii, 16, 17, | 
Made in the image of thy great Creator, 
But bruised and blackened by the direful fall, 
Re-minted by Divine regeneration, 
O Christian, dost thou render God thine all ? 


His is the image, His the name thou bearest, 
Christ bids thee render God what is His own, 
Use not His coin to pay another tribute, 
But lay it low, with joy, before His throne. 


Thou willest that thy life be just and honest, 
Upright and moral in the eyes of men, 

God’s vision searcheth things which are most hidden; 
Thou canst not screen self-serving from His ken, 


Remember how, to re-create God's image, 
The Son of God took on the form of man. 
He felt his sorrows, died for his atonement, 
Now wears his form above—O wondrous plan! 


Low at His feet, in true self-abnegation, 
Offer His image, bearing His own name, 
He will accept and use it in His service ; 
What higher honor could the proudest claim ? 


Always, O God, be honored by our living, 
Always, O God, Thy likeness on us be. 
Always, in self abandonment most joyous, 
That which is Thine, Thine own would render Thee, 


S. J. T. 
Philadelphia. 


THE TREE GOD PLANTS. 


The wind that blows can never kill 
The tree God plants; 
It bloweth east, it bloweth west, 
The tender leaves have little rest, 
But any wind that blows is best ; 
The tree God plants 
Strikes deeper root, grows higher still, 
Spreads wider boughs, for God's good will 
Meets all its wants. 


There is no frost hath power to blight 
The tree God shields ; 
The roots are warm beneath soft snows, 
And when Spring comes it surely knows,} 
And every. bud to blossom grows, 
The tree God shields 
Grows on apace by day and night, 
Till sweet to taste and fair to sight 
Its fruit it yields, 
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There is no storm hath power to blast 
The tree God knows; 
No thunderbolt, nor beating rain, 
Nor lightning flash, nor hurricane ; 
When they are spent it doth remain. 
The tree God knows 
Through every tempest standeth fast, 
And from its first day to its last 
Still fairer grows. 


If in the soul’s still garden-place 
A seed God sows,— 

A little seed,—it soon will grow, 

And far and near all men will know, 

For heavenly lands He bids it blow. 
A seed God sows, 

And up it springs by day and night ; 

Through life, through death, it groweth right, 
Forever grows. —L£vangelist. 


—— eee — 


A DEVOUT man is one thing, a stickler quite another. 
— Wm. Penn. 
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COMMENCEMENT WEEK AT EARLHAM 
COLLEGE. 


PROGRAM OF EXERCISES. 


First-day, Sixth mo, 27th—10.30 A. M., Bacca 
laureate Sermon, by Pres, J. j. Mills. 3.30 P. M., Ad- 
dress before the Earlham College Foreign Missionary 
Society, by Benjamin Frankland, of Chicago. 

Second-day, Sixth mo, 28th.—7.30 P. M., Joint Exhi- 
bition of the Ionian and Phoenix Literary Societies, 

Third-day, Sixth mo. 29th —g.00 A, M., Public Ex- 
ercises of Senior Preparatory Class. 3 P. M., Address 
before the College Literary Societies, by Ex. Gov. A. 
G. Porter. 4.30 P. M., Exhibition Drill with Indian 
Clubs, by Classes in Elocution, ‘7.30 Pp. M., Public 
Meeting of Alumni Association ; Oration, by Morris P. 
Wright, A. B., '70, 

Fourth-day, Sixth mo 30th.—Commencement Day, 
ga. M., Graduating Exercises of Senior Class; Con- 
ferring of Degrees by the President ; Address by Pres. 
James E. Rhoads, of Bryn Mawr College. 

Exhibition of the Art Department in the Studio on 
Third and Fourth days. 


_ The friends of the College and others are cordially 
invited to be present at all of the above exercises, We 
regret to be obliged to announce that it has not been 
practicable to secure reduced railroad rates this year 
as heretofore. 

Meals will be furnished to visitors in the College 
Dining Room at 25 cents. The large number of 
students in the building makes it impossible to furnish 
lodging at the College to many persons; but when 
application is made beforenand the Superintendent 
and Matron will do all in their power to secure good 
lodging places or boarding in the vicinity of the Col- 
lege or in the city. J. J. MILts, President. 

ALLEN Jay, Superintendent. 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT will take 
place in Alumni Hall, on Third-day, Sixth mo, 22d, 
at 11 o'clock, A, M. 

_ The Public Meeting of the Haverford Loganian So- 
ciety will be held in Alumni Hall, Fifth-day evening, 
Sixth mo. 17th, at 7.30 o'clock. An Address will be 
delivered by the President of the Society, Prof. S. K. 
Gifford, a. M., and by four undergraduate students, 

The Annual Oration before the Haverford Alumni 
Association will be delivered this year by Alden 
Sampson, A. M., Haverford and Harvard. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.—The 
Earl of Kimberley, Secretary of State for India, an- 
nounced in the House of Lords on the roth inst. that 
the Government has decided to dissolve Parliament, 
and that the Queen has sanctioned the resolution. He 
added that the Government would take steps immedi- 
ately to conclude the affairs of the present Parliament 
with all possible despatch, with a view to effect the 
election of a new House of Commons at as early a 
date as possible. 

Everything is ready for the elections, which will 
begin immediately after the expiration of the legal in- 
terval after the official announcement. Conservatives 
and Unionists will mutually support each other. It is 
probable that in some cases there will b2 conflicts be- 
tween candidates of Chamberlain and Whigs 

Gladstone, in answer to a request for a more explicit 
statement concerning the re-assembling of Parliament, 
said: “I wish to re state clearly what I said on the 
1oth, respecting the re-assembling of Parliament. If, 
when the elections are over, it be found that the 
country does not approve of the policy of the Govern- 
ment respecting the future government of Ireland, or | 
if there remains room for doubt on the question, then 
the new Parliament will be assembled forthwith.” 

On the 13th inst. W. E. Gladstone issued a mani- 
festo to the electors of Midlothian. In it he says, there 
are two clear, positive and intelligent plans before the 
world: There is the plan of the Government and 
there is the plan of Lord Salisbury. Our plan is that 
Ireland should, under well-considered conditions, 
transact her own affairs, His plan is to ask Parlia- 
ment to renew repressive laws and enforce them reso- 
lutely for twenty years, by the end of which time he 
assures us Ireland will be fit to accept any govern- 
ment in the way of a local government, on the repeal 
of the coercion laws, you may wish to give her. 

The people in Belfast have been wrought to a state 
of great excitement: by the riotous demonstrations of 
Orangemen during the past few days. All work is 
stopped, stores are closed, and many residences are 
closely barricaded. Mobs are in every street, pre- 
pared for further deeds of violence. The Orangemen 
are greatly incensed at the constabulary for firing 
upon them, and threaten to sack their barracks. 

Detachments of soldiers and police from Dublin and 
other cities are being forwarded to Belfast to assist the 
authorities in restoring order, 

FRANCE.—In the Chamber of Deputies on the 11th, 
M. de Freycinet vindicated the action of the Govern- 
ment in introducing the bill for the expulsion of the 
Princes, The presence of the pretenders, he said, was 
a perpetual menace of a change of the form of Govern- 
ment, and tended to throw discredit upon the existing 
Government. All régimes had acted similarly as re- 
gards the expulsion of their enemies, and the Republic 
was in no wise exempt from the same necessity. 

In conclusion, the Premier said it was necessary to 
prove to the world that there was only one govern- 
ment in France, and that limited expulsions were 
necessary in order to accomplish that end. He did 
not wish to banish all the members of former reigning 
families, but only the chief pretenders, The Chamber 
resolved, by a vote of 310 to 233, to consider the com- 
mittee’s clauses enacting the immediate expulsion of 
all the Princes. Fifty members of the Left voted with 
the minority. The Chamber subsequently rejected 
the first clause of the committee’s bill enacting a 
general expulsion. lhe vote was 314 to 220. 

GERMANY.—The physicians appointed to examine 
the mental condition of King Ludwig have reported 
that his malady incapacitates him from governing 
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properly. In consequence of the physicians’ report, 
Prince Luitpold, uncle to the King, has issued a procla- 
mation, countersigned by the Ministers, in which he as- 
sumes the regency, and summons the Bavarian Diet 
to meet on the 15th inst. 

Count Holstein, who was instructed by the Ministry 
to wait upon the King and ask him to authorize the 
appointment of a Regency Council, was arrested by 
order of the King when he entered the Castle of Ho- 
henschwangau and locked up there. The Ministry 
subsequently sent a force of gendarmes to the castle 
to force an entrance for the purpose of releasing the 
Count. King Ludwig remains in the most absolute 
seclusion in his castle. 

DomesTic.—The President and his wife returned to 
Washington on the 8th inst. from Deer Park. 

According to a telegram from Halifax, “ It is stated 
on the best official authority that the British Govern- 
ment has issued orders to make no more seizures of 
American vessels except when the violation of the 
treaty of 1818 is so open and flagrant that it cannot be 
avoided.” It is understood in Halifax, “from guarded 
official utterances,” that imperial instructions do not 
sustain the Canadian construction that the three-mile 

‘limit does not mean three miles off the headland. 

The State Department is informed by our Consul at 
Guaymas, Mexico, that a band of renegade Apache 
Indians, under Geronimo, well mounted and armed, 
continue their murderous raid through the northwest- 
ern portion of his district, and a number of Mexicans 
and Americans are reported as having been butchered. 
Two engagements with Mexican troops have occurred 
in Magdalena District, in which the troops were de- 
feated. American troops, by order of Gen. Miles, are 
on the trail, Papago Indians, instead of Apaches, being 
employed as “trailers,” 

The Grand Jury at Chicago on the sth inst. reported 
to Judge Rogers. The report says: ‘“‘ The number of 
dangerous Anarchists has been greatly overestimated. 
In reality there are less than 100 dangerous characters 
of Anarchistic tendencies, The remainder are made 
up of ignorant men who implicitly follow the guidance 
of their leaders. The police are in possession of facts 
which cannot fail’to bring these leaders to the punish- 
ment they so justly deserve.” 

A conspiracy has been discovered in East St. Louis for 
the robbery of the East St. Louis Treasury, the Working 
Men's Bank and leading business houses and the 
homes of wealthy citizens. The plot was discovered 
through the confession of one of the gang arrested a 
few days ago. The entire police force of the city are 
said to be implicated. 

At a meeting in the Pennsylvania Historical Society 
building, on the roth instant, “The Pennsylvania 
Forestry ASsociation” was organized, Professor J. T. 
Rothrock was elected President. 

The earthquake shock reported at Sandy Hook and 
Quarantine Island on the 12th inst. was felt at several 
other places along the New Jersey coast. At Asbury 
Park the shock lasted two minutes, and was accompa- 
nied by a rumbling noise. Houses were shaken and 
pictures on the wall swung to and fro. 

The same day a fire occurred at Muscatine, Iowa, 
which destroyed more than eight million feet of 
lumber belonging to the Muscatine Lumber Com- 
pany; also, a saw mill, four dwellings, two railroad 
bridges and two county bridges. 


A. STATED MEETING of the Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Association of Friends of Philadelphia 
will be held at No. 1316 Filbert Street, on Sixth-day, 
Sixth mo. 25th, 1886, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 
D, P, ATHERTON, Recording Secretary. 


YEARLY MEETINGS OF FRIENDS.* 


Came Ts Bcc osciccnse éenes at Pickering, Ontario, 
25th of Sixth month, 1886, 

North Carolina Y. M. .at High Point,Guilford Co,, N.C, 
sth of Eighth month, 1886. 


Ohio Y. M......008 at Damascus, Columbiana Co, 0, 
26th of Eighth month, 1886. 
Towa Y.M.......cccovccccerscecs at Oskaloosa, Ia, 


8th of Ninth month, 1886. 

Western Y. M.... .at Plainfield, Hendricks Co., Ind, 
17th of Ninth month, 1886. 

Indiana Y. M.........eseeeeeeee at Richmond, Ind, 
29th of Ninth month,. 1886. 

Komas Y. Mo isciod at Lawrence, Douglass Co., Kan, 
8th of Tenth month, 1886. 

Baltimore Y..M..:.......-ecesee at Baltimore, Md, 

_5th of Eleventh month, 1886, 


* If there are any errors in this list, the Publisher would be glad to 
receive a correction of them. 





Bennor Syphon Trap. 





Self-Cleansing, Simple, Durable. 


Cleansed by Syphonage ‘force of water 
while an ample seal remains. 


HAINES, JONES & CADBURY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LADIES’ SHOE STORE 


JOHN PARKER, Jr., & CO., 
No. 20 South Highth Street, Philadelphia. 
Near Chestnut—not above Market. 

Shoes and Slippers for Ladies and Children, ready made or 


made to measure, We believe in fair dealing. Prices in plain 
figures. Soft, easy shoes for old ladies. 


THOS. H. M’COLLIN, 
Photographic Amateur Outfits 


FROM 810.00 UPWARDS. 


Lessons free to purchasers, Printing in silver and 
platinum from Amateur negatives, 


635 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


